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tion. Before the volume is published a distinct call should go 
out for translations of certain poems, the inclusion of which is 
particularly desired. An active competition would surely 
result. The time is almost ripe. A worthy volume of Goethe's 
lyric poetry in English translation is near at hand. The 
financing of such a project presents no difficulties. A patron 
can readily be found for so attractive an enterprise. Organiza- 
tion is the need of the moment and since the initiative has been 
taken at Wisconsin we may hope to see the project followed 
through to its conclusion. 

Lawrence Marsden Price 
University of California 



THE POSITION OF THE ROOD EN WITTE ROOS IN 
THE SAGA OF KING RICHARD III. By Oscar James 
Campbell. Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in Language and 
Literature, No. 5. Madison, 1919. 

Lambert van den Bos, author of the Rood en Witte Roos, 
"owes his position in Dutch literature," so Professor Campbell 
testifies, "to his skillful translations and adaptations of foreign 
works." Among other things he turned into Dutch a number 
of English pieces of no great importance. This habit of his 
raises a presumption that his play on the Red Rose and the 
White (published in 1651) was an adaptation, if not a transla- 
tion, of an English original. If that is so, then he evidently 
used a play no longer extant, and that play may even have been 
the earlier version of Richard III which Lowell, Fleay, and 
others have surmised. And if that is so, then the Rood en 
Witte Roos has a very real interest for students of Shakespeare. 
Following this alluring path, Professor Campbell has compared 
the Dutch play carefully with the Chronicles, Richardus 
Tertius, The True Tragedy of Richard the Third, and Richard 
III, and has arrived at a conclusion which may best be stated 
in his own words: 

At present we are able to say that all the indications are that the [Rood en 
Witte Roos] had for its source an English tragedy now lost; that this drama 
attaches itself to the English dramatic tradition of Chronicle plays as it existed 
about the year 1590; and that Shakespeare apparently knew the play. He 
seems to have used it, however, not as the mam source of his work, but as a 
repository of suggestions for the effective composition of material mainly 
derived directly from Holinshed. 

It would be impossible to go here into the details of Pro- 
fessor Campbell's arguments. He finds resemblances to 
practically all the other versions of the Richard story, which 
could be explained, if one rejects his hypothesis, only on the 
clumsy supposition "that van den Bos had before him, when 
he wrote, one of the English Chronicles and all three of the 
English plays under discussion." The fact that Legge's 
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Richardus Tertius was not at this time in print would alone 
render such an hypothesis "inherently improbable." I find no 
difficulty in accepting Professor Campbell's thesis, which 
indeed is no more than a confirmation of several of Fleay's 
shrewd guesses. Considering the complex relationships of the 
various versions before Shakespeare, and knowing his inclina- 
tion to depend on a single source, one is almost bound to 
believe in a play which preceded him and which formed the 
basis of his Richard III. Unfortunately the Rood en Witte 
Roos offers little upon which to reconstruct that play. Either 
Shakespeare expanded greatly upon it, or as seems to me more 
probable, van den Bos cut it heavily. His play contains few of 
the details of which Shakespeare makes such copious use. 
It is in comparison thin and brief. Professor Campbell's 
summary of the action will serve to show how little it has of 
Shakespeare's exuberance: 

The play begins immediately after the imprisonment of Rivers and Grey with 
the young king in Gloucester's hands. From that point only the main steps in 
the attainment of Richard's object are presented, — and each one is made the 
dramatic center of an entire act. The first act presents the successful efforts 
of the conspirators to carry off the young Duke of York from the sanctuary 
whither his mother has fled with him; the second, the seizure of Hastings and his 
subsequent execution. The third act is composed of two scenes, both of 
which deal with Gloucester's devious methods of gaining the throne; the first 
presents Buckingham's long speech before the Council of London; the second, 
Richard's exaggerated and hypocritical horror at the suggestions of the citizens 
that he assume the title of king, and his final yielding to their requests. The 
fourth act is not so clearly unified; the first part is taken up with the murder of 
the princes and the reactions of the queen and Buckingham to that crime; the 
last scene depicts Richard's futile wooing of his niece, — tjie first check admin- 
istered to his advance toward the fulfillment of his desires. The last act is the 
history of Richard's downfall, — all except the first scene. This is a dialogue 
between Buckingham and Richard while the former is on the way to his execu- 
tion, in which Buckingham prophesies that the vengeance of Heaven will over- 
take the tyrant. This threat is immediately brought to pass in the succeeding 
scenes. 

That this play is very much like the original Richard III 
seems to me quite unlikely, for this reason. Shakespearean 
scholars have held two opinions as to whether Shakespeare 
knew Legge's Richardus Tertius and the True Tragedy. At 
any rate, the resemblances of these two plays to Richard III 
are too uncertain to oblige one to believe that he knew them. 
More than one commentator has suggested that the resem- 
blances come about through an intermediate play which formed 
the base of Richard III. Now if the Rood en Witte Roos were a 
fair copy of this play, I would expect these disputed parallels to 
show there, but they do not. And yet at the same time their 
absence proves nothing, for many of them occur before the 
Dutch play opens, and others are related to incidents which are 
extraneous to van den Bos's narrowly limited story and would 
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therefore have been eliminated for artistic reasons. I have no 
acquaintance with Dutch drama in the middle of the 17th 
century, and so can form no opinion as to what influence the 
native styles of playwriting may have had upon van den Bos 
to refashion his English source. The whole matter of the rela- 
tion of the Dutch play to the English, supposing there was one, 
is involved in mystery, out of which we can derive no clearer 
solution than the conclusion to which Professor Campbell 
comes and which I have quoted above. 

And yet I feel sure that van den Bos had an English play, 
and that this play in some of its materials at least antedated 
Shakespeare. The most striking parallel, and the only one 
which really adds to our understanding of Richard III, I have 
reserved to the last. The circumstances are these. The fa- 
mous monologue of Gloucester after the visitation of the ghosts 
offers a crux which has caused a good deal of fruitless specula- 
tion to commentators. It would be a dull critic who did not 
feel that a very different mood animates the lines which I print 
in italics from that which animates the rest of the speech. 

Give me another horse! Bind up my wounds! 
Have mercy, Jesu! — Soft! I did but dream. 

coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me! 
The lights burn blue. It is now dead midnight. 
Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 
What! do I fear myself? There's none else by. 
Richard loves Richard; that is, I am I. 

Is there a murderer here? No. Yes, I am. 

Then fly. What, from myself? Great reason why, 

Lest I revenge. What, myself upon myself? 

Alack, I love myself. Wherefore? For any good 

That I myself have done unto myself? 

O, not alas, I rather hate myself 

For hateful deeds committed by myself t 

1 am a villain: yet I lie, I am not. 

Fool, of thyself speak well; fool, do not flatter. 
My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain. 
Perjury, perjury, in the high'st degree; 
Murder, stern murder, in the dir'st degree; 
All several sins, all us'd in each degree. 
Throng to the bar, crying all, Guilty! guilty! 
I shall despair. 

Many critics have been of the opinion of Johnson, who said: 
"There is in this, as in many of our author's speeches of passion, 
something very trifling, and something very striking." An 
even stronger view was stated by Hudson: "In this strange 
speech there are some ten lines in or near the Poet's best style; 
the others are in his worst; so inferior, indeed, that it is not 
easy to understand how Shakespeare could have written them 
at all." 
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Upon examining the pre-Shakespearean versions of the 
ghost scene, one finds that in all the chronicles where it occurs 
the visions are demons or furies, not identified with Richard's 
victims. The author of the True Tragedy was the first to make 
that identification, and thus perhaps was the one who put that 
idea into Shakespeare's head. But the ghost scene in the Rood 
en Witte Roos is markedly different from any other. 

Rich: Who are you? God! What terror shakes my limbs! Futile fear. 
I will walk somewhat nearer to him. Who are you, I say? Speak. May a 
thunderbolt strike it! What is your name? 

Ghost: My name is Richard. 

Rich: Richard? 

Ghost: Yes. 

Rich: I start and quake with fear. What do you seek here? 

Ghost: Myself. 

Whereupon the ghost vanishes. In this case the visitant is 
clearly a Doppelganger, perhaps a projection of Richard's 
conscience. Upon such a scene Richard's "What! Do I fear 
myself?" and his "Then fly. What, from myself?" become 
intelligible, not as a lapse into the false taste for quibbling 
which was one of Shakespeare's weaknesses, but as a bewildered 
commentary upon an experience. I am tempted to believe, 
with Professor Campbell, that the ghost scene and monologue 
in Richard III is a telescoping of two versions of the scene, one 
in the True Tragedy and one in the lost play. The version in 
the True Tragedy appealed to Shakespeare so much more 
through its dramatic fitness, that he built his ghost scene 
entirely upon it and wrote a splendid monologue for it. Yet 
for some reason he retained a portion of the monologue which 
had followed the doppelganger scene in the lost play, and inser- 
ted it into the center of the new speech. It is a clumsy piece of 
work, yet when one reflects upon the glaring inconsistencies 
and false leads of other made over plays like the Two Gentlemen 
and Much Ado, one need not feel a strain upon his credulity. 

Harold N. Hillebrand 
University of Illinois 



SHAKESPEARE AND THE WELSH. By Frederick J. 
Harries. London, T. Fisher Unwin. (1919) 

This book is disappointing in that it tells us little or nothing 
that is new about either Shakespeare or the Welsh; neither is it 
an intelligent and orderly compilation of what has already been 
said upon the subject, but rather a chaotic mass of undigested 
quotations, erroneous statements and irrelevant facts. Chapter 
I contains a number of surmises concerning Shakespeare's early 
life all centering on the two facts that at this time there were a 
number of people in Stratford who bore Welsh names, and that 



